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Dr. Eastman's book approaches the subject in a different spirit. He 
began his studies with a suspicion that the chronicling- of quarrels had 
been overdone and that the authorities of Church and State, taking the 
history of New France as a whole, were not normally at each other's 
throats. His book proves this surmise to have been correct. The 
quarrels were mere episodes, frequent, it is true, and lively while they 
lasted; but never changing the general course of colonial policy in any 
marked degree. For the real political and economic well-being of the 
colony the Church did a great deal; for the best interests of the Church 
the civil authorities did almost as much. The team-play of both was 
well planned and effective in instances without number. Dr. Eastman 
has performed a useful service in bringing together the data which 
make all this as clear as day. 

The arrangement of the volume is broadly chronological, but in each 
period there is a study of such special topics as the missions, the Indian 
trade, the liquor question, the progress of agriculture, and the tithes. 
Everything is based upon a careful examination of original materials, 
chiefly upon the great manuscript collection known as " Canada, Cor- 
respondance Generate", now housed in the Palais Soubise. There is 
intrinsic evidence of care and accuracy in every chapter, but the useful- 
ness of the volume would have been greatly increased if the author 
had used his foot-notes to give us something more than the briefest 
citations. The dates of the memoires and other documents to which he 
refers are seldom given, nor are we always told either their authorship 
or to whom they were addressed, although all these things are highly 
important. Officials, seigneurs, traders, and others flit into and out of 
his pages, moreover, without a word of explanation as to who or what 
they were, and occasionally there is ground for the suspicion that the 
author is not quite sure himself. Thus "the Sieur Dubue " (p. 192) is 
probably Sidrac Dugue, Sieur de Bois Briant; "Romain" (p. 192) is 
undoubtedly Francois Chorel, Sieur de St. Romain, while even the 
initiated would scarcely recognize "La Prade " (p. 193) as Michel 
Pelletier, Sieur de la Prade et de Gentilly. 

Despite this lack of finish, however, the volume is a solid and praise- 
worthy contribution to the historical literature of Canada; the author 
has done his work honestly, and where good judgment has been needed, 
it has usually been provided. The rhetoric in some places displays 
rather pronounced individuality, but the author will doubtless learn to 
use a file on his castings as he grows older. The book has no index — an 
unfortunate omission. 

William Bennett Munro. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Troie: la Guerre de Troie et les Origines Prehistoriques de la Ques- 
tion d'Orient. Par Felix Sartiaux. (Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1915, 
pp. xi, 236.) The book is intended to spread in France among a wider 
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circle of readers the ideas developed by Leaf in his splendid work, Troy, 
a Study in Homeric Geography, of which I have already given an 
account, American Historical Review, XVIII. 563-564 (1913). To 
meet the needs of such readers Sartiaux has introduced other matters — 
a sketch of prehistoric conditions in and around the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, an outline of the Homeric question, and (upon the basis of 
Allen's article) a discussion of the Catalogue of the Greek forces. He 
has also a new illustration of the military and economic importance of 
the Dardanelles that has banished entirely the recollections of the 
Crimean War to which Leaf looked back. But for the serious student 
of the problem, acquainted with Leaf's book, the interest in the French 
publication must lie solely: first, in certain bibliographical information 
about more recent discussions of this and kindred problems; secondly, 
in the very clear though small reproductions of eighteen photographs of 
the ruins and of the surrounding country taken by the author. 

In establishing the harmony between the Iliad and the facts revealed 
by geography and archaeology, Sartiaux differs at times from Leaf. 
The Scamander's ancient course coincided with the Kalifatli-Asmak ; 
the ford had to be crossed; one of the springs has disappeared, or has 
not been discovered; there was a lower city. To the discussion of 
these topics he has added nothing, and I can see in such opinions only 
proof of his inability to interpret correctly the evidence. Others, no 
doubt, will employ them, as Rothe employed Gruhn, to discredit the 
main thesis. 

For the purpose it is intended to serve the book is quite well done. 
Confusion is often found in allusions to the Iliad; for instance, page m, 
where Hecamede and Nestor's famous cup assist Achilles in welcoming 
the Embassy. Full justice is not done to Schliemann, and history will 
finally speak more kindly of Dorpfeld. These are matters of detail; 
the most serious defect of the book is that, while Leaf is often cited, 
its readers will not realize the originality, brilliance, and importance 
of his treatment of the subject. 

George Melville Bolling. 

Roman Cursive Writing. By Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen. (Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 19 15, pp. viii, 268.) The student of 
ancient history who wishes to know the ordinary, every-day manner of 
writing, as distinguished from the book-hand, which was used in Latin 
countries during the first six centuries of our era, will find all the 
material available on the subject within the covers of Dr. Van Hoesen's 
book. The chief merit of the work lies in the material which it has 
brought together. The scholar who will give us an historical study 
of early Latin writing will find this work of great assistance. Although 
the illustrations in the book are based on tracings and free-hand draw- 
ings, and therefore cannot claim the accuracy of mechanical reproduc- 
tions, they are executed with such care and exactness as to render 
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them a great aid in the dating of any cursive document with which a 
scholar might be confronted. After a discussion, all too brief, of the 
writings found on Pompeian graffiti, on lead tablets, on Pompeian, 
Dacian, and Egyptian wax tablets, the author devotes nearly the whole 
of bis book (pp. 32-224) to cursive writing on papyri. He proceeds 
chronologically, starting with documents of the beginning of our era 
and ending with those of the seventh century. The method of treat- 
ment in the case of each document is. the same: (1) general descrip- 
tion, including literature; (2) list of ligatures; (3) list of abbrevia- 
tions; (4) description of single letters; (5) discussion of the date. The 
last chapter contains a summary history of the Roman cursive alphabet. 
Here, as in the case of the single documents, each letter is discussed 
separately, and we miss the synthetic survey. The appendix contain- 
ing the bibliography seems very complete and accurate. There are 123 
illustrations in the text and 8 tables of selected alphabets inserted at the 
end of the book, but there are no facsimiles of actual documents. 

E. A. Loew. 

Der Tenfel in den Deutschen Geistlichen Spielen des Mittelalters 
und der Rcformationsseit. Ein Beitrag zur Literatur-, Kultur-, und 
Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands von Dr. phil. Maximilian Josef Rud- 
win. [Hesperia : Schriften zur Germanischen Philologie herausgegeben 
von Hermann Collitz, . Nr. 6.] (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht, 191 5, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, pp. xi, 194.) An in- 
dustrious study, after the systematic German sort, is this monograph of 
Dr. Rudwin, now a teacher of German at Purdue University. Its first 
half, on "the devil scenes in the medieval religious drama", appeared 
in 1913 as his thesis for the doctorate at Johns Hopkins. To this is 
now added a second part, on "the German devil in the Middle Ages", 
together with twenty pages of corrections and additions, a bibliography, 
and a list of the religious plays on which the work is based — for the 
second part, like the first, concerns itself with the devil only as he is 
portrayed in the German mystery and miracle plays. Within these 
limits the book is a mine of exact and exhaustive information. Not only 
are the roles of the devil in -the religious dramas dealt with one by 
one, but the medieval notions as to the hierarchy of the infernal realm, 
the relations of the fiends with each other (not forgetting those of the 
devil and his mother), their dwelling-places, their implements, their 
names, their occupations, their appearance, their food and drink, their 
songs and dances, their qualities, their relations with earth and heaven, 
their triumphs, and their fate. Readable a compend so statistical can 
hardly be called; but its learning and its thoroughness make it a most 
useful work of reference, and, though it lacks an index, an elaborately 
analytical table of contents answers much the same purpose. 

George L. Burr. 
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Source Problems in English History. By Albert Beebe White, Pro- 
fessor of History, University of Minnesota, and Wallace Notestein, 
Associate Professor of History, University of Minnesota. With an In- 
troduction by Professor Dana Carleton Munro. [Harper's Parallel 
Source Problems.] (New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 
1915, pp. xv, 472.) The volume is the third in this series. Eight col- 
lections of source-material, which the editors frankly confess to be in 
most cases vertical rather than parallel in arrangement, are grouped 
under as many topics. For the four divisions falling in the medieval 
field Professor White is responsible, for the four in the modern period 
Professor Notestein. The themes chosen for illustration are well dis- 
tributed. The list includes Alfred and the Danes, the origin of the 
jury, the antecedents of the House of Commons, the fourteenth-century 
labor problem, freedom of speech under Elizabeth and the Stuarts, the 
English parish and the New England town-meeting, the beginning of 
peace negotiations with America in 1782, and the Parliament act of 
191 1. Viewed with regard to the interest of the subject-matter, the 
selection is also judicious. The inclusion among the topics of two 
which have a direct bearing on American history is an acceptable 
feature. The fact that a majority have to do with the history of 
institutions of government tends to counteract a too prevalent tendency 
of text-books on English history to over-emphasize political narrative. 
Even if some of the matter presented should prove too heavy for third- 
year students in secondary schools, much of it will be found highly 
useful in instructing them. The process of making such students his- 
torically minded has been difficult and incidental. Books like this mark 
a notable step toward a more direct method. The value of the work 
and its entire apparatus in elementary college classes is obvious. 

The tendency toward extended historical introductions has been 
successfully combatted. The work of the editors, furthermore, repre- 
sents learning and breadth of view. Some of the matter on the jury is 
devoted to its Continental precursors. The introduction to the section 
on free speech gives an original interpretation of the earlier history of 
this parliamentary privilege which is worthy of the close scrutiny of 
the constitutional historian. The substitution of data to show jury 
procedure under the writ de odio et atia for some of the numerous and 
more ordinary instances of the employment of the trial jury in criminal 
cases would introduce a somewhat neglected phase of the subject. The 
expression "duke of the province of Somerset" (p. 26), borrowed from 
an old translation of Ethelwerd, is likely to be misleading to young 
students. The use of the Annual Register and the London Times as 
sources for the act of 191 1 will perhaps call out a profitable classroom 
discussion of the conditions under which material in current news- 
papers and periodicals may be accepted as authoritative. 

W. A. Morris. 
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Die Stellung des Konigs von Sizilien nach den Assisen von Ariano 
(1140). Von Max Hofmann. (Minister i. W., Borgmeyer und Com- 
pagnie, 1915, pp. 193.) Against the famous dictum of Burckhardt that 
Frederick II. was the first modern ruler, Hofmann maintains that the 
real pioneer was Frederick's grandfather, Roger II., whose legislation 
and system of administration are now known to have been the basis 
of the later Sicilian state. This thesis is not particularly novel, but 
it is here worked out by an elaborate study of the so-called Vatican 
assizes, in the course of which the author strengthens, without fully 
establishing, Merkel's argument that they were issued at Ariano in 
1 140. The more startling assertion that Frederick II. was the first 
constitutional monarch (p. 176) is made without any serious attempt 
at proof. Whatever value Hofmann's work has lies in its analysis 
of the assizes from the point of view of royal power. He has not gone 
beyond the ordinary sources nor is he familiar with all the recent 
literature. Miss Jamison's valuable study of Norman administration in 
Apulia and Capua is unknown to him, as are also the recent studies 
which carry the Catalogus Baronum back to Roger's reign and thus 
afford additional evidence of his organizing and centralizing activity. 

C. H. H. 



Some New Sources for the Life of Blessed Agnes of Bohemia 
including a Fourteenth Century Latin Version and a Fifteenth Century 
German Version. By Walter W. Seton, M.A., D.Lit. (London and 
New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 19 15, pp. 176.) The im- 
portance of the study of the life of Blessed Agnes, princess of Bohemia, 
lies chiefly in the contribution which it makes to our knowledge of the 
intricate negotiations with the Holy See which led up to the final con- 
firmation of the Rule of the Poor Clares by Innocent IV. in 1253. 
Much has been written on this subject recently but it would appear that 
the part played by Blessed Agnes in the Franciscan movement of the 
thirteenth century has been largely overlooked. Never before has her 
life been presented to English readers. 

The present volume, as the title indicates, contains not so much a 
biography of Blessed Agnes as fresh materials for a biography. These 
comprise, besides a fourteenth-century Latin version and a fifteenth- 
century German version of the original Legend of Blessed Agnes which 
has not come down to us, a fourteenth-century German version of the 
four letters of St. Clare to the Bohemian princess and a German 
version of the " Blessing of St. Clare ", of the fifteenth century. What 
gives special value to the documents in question is the fact that they are 
of much earlier date than those hitherto known to students of Franciscan 
sources. 

Dr. Seton's well-proportioned and sympathetic introduction to these 
new sources is in all respects a model piece of work and his editing of 
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the texts themselves is so careful and complete as to command the 
warmest recognition. It is hardly likely that those unacquainted with 
the difficulties which the subject presents will realize the amount of 
research and, indeed, of scholarship involved in the preparation of this 
volume. Only one wonders why the author sometimes gives currency 
to the French name " Clarisses " instead of using the customary English 
form " Clares " throughout. 

Paschal Robinson. 

The Incendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole. Edited by 
Margaret Deanesly. [Publications of the University of Manchester, 
Historical Series, no. XXVI.] (London and New York, Longmans, 
Green, and Company, 1915, pp. xxi, 284.) All scholars who are work- 
ing either in the field of mysticism or of early English literature will 
welcome Margaret Deanesly's carefully edited edition of Richard Rolle's 
Incendium Amoris. One of our own American scholars, Miss Hope 
Allen of Radcliffe College, has done very fine critical work on the 
manuscripts which tradition ascribes to Rolle and it was Miss Allen's 
researches which first turned the editor of the book under review to 
take up her present task. Miss Deanesly is well equipped for the work 
she has undertaken and carried through. Her introduction and her 
notes on the text reveal an immense amount of painstaking research for 
which all scholars will be grateful to her. The editor points out that 
the influence which Horstman and others think that St. Bonaventura 
exerted on Rolle may quite probably be due to a textual confusion. 
Some scribe in copying St. Bonaventura's De Triplici Via incorporated 
in this work of the Italian mystic a passage from Rolle's Incendium 
Amoris and unless one had the insight to discover this fact it would 
naturally seem as though the later writer had been influenced by the 
earlier. 

Richard Rolle of Hampole was born in the East Riding of York- 
shire about 1300. He revolted, as many another since has done, from 
the sterile scholasticism which he found at Oxford. "The great theo- 
logians, wrapped about in endless questionings ", did not speak to his 
spiritual condition. Finally he came to himself and found his way of 
life through an experience which he calls in the Prologue of his In- 
cendium the discovery of " the Fire of Love " ; "I marvelled, when 
that flame first burst forth in my soul and I was in unwonted peace, 
through the unexpectedness of this abundance ". And so he set to work 
to tell his generation, and those after it, the meaning of this inner 
flame, for it is not " those swollen with folded arguments " who can 
help the world to truth, but those who are " lovers of eternity ", who are 
" taught by a doctor within their own souls ", " those who seek to love 
God rather than to know many things ". " Not by disputing ", this 
early pragmatist insists, " but by doing is He known and by loving ". 

Rufus M. Jones. 
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Is War Diminishing? A Study of the Prevalence of War in 
Europe from 1450 to the Present Day. By Frederick Adams Woods, 
M.D., Lecturer in Biology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Alexander Baltzly, Adams Woods Fellow, Harvard University. 
(Boston and New York; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915, pp. xi, 105.) 
To determine whether war is diminishing the volume in hand has under- 
taken a comparison of war and peace by ascertaining the years of war 
for each half-century and setting them against the years of peace. 

After a superficial and not very pertinent introduction which smugly 
disposes of both pacifism and militarism for the purpose of urging 
honest, systematic research, there come chapters in which the war- 
years of Austria, Denmark, England, France, Holland, Poland, Prussia, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, and Turkey are tabulated. In the appendix 
there are charts which show a decrease in war-years for all countries 
and indicate that war has fallen off less in the five great powers than 
in the other states; indeed Prussia shows a marked decline in war-years 
as against England, France, and Russia — a result which the author 
cannot quite accept and which leads him to remark that after all the 
time element is only one means of judging whether war is lessening. 

Considering that the book opens with an insistence on scientific 
methods and speaks of " historiometry " or " quantitative historical 
interpretation" as a useful way of getting at things, it is something of 
a surprise to read that the author is " not certain that there is good 
proof that warfare is tending to disappear with the advance of ages ". 

The book is, in fact, not scientific. Time in history is not the im- 
portant cohesive principle ; the area and the population involved in a 
war are quite as important. Counting time alone furnishes no relative 
standard for war between a large and a small power, as against a 
war between two large powers. Thus, in this book, the Berlin riots of 
1848 count as much for Germany as a half-year of the present war; 
this, incidentally, reveals that what constitutes a war needs careful 
definition. There is also a confusion of terms : Prussia is identified 
with the German Empire in 1871 ; England formerly fought against 
Scotland and subsequently fought together with Scotland against other 
nations, but the wars are in both cases tallied against England. Finally, 
the exhaustiveness of research in listing wars is obviously all-important. 
To use information more exhaustive for one nation than another would 
destroy the balance. In this instance reliance is placed on various 
secondary works, excellent in their place, among them Ploetz's Epitome 
of Universal History, than which, to quote, " for the nineteenth century 
nothing is more valuable ". 

Edward Krehbiel. 

Middlemen in English Business, particularly between 1660 and ij6o. 
By Ray Bert Westerfield, Ph.D. [Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. XIX., pp. 11 1-445.] (New Haven, 
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Conn., Yale University Press, 1915, pp. 11 1-445.) "The purpose of 
this book is to present an historical sketch of the origin and develop- 
ment of the middleman organization that served English business before 
the Industrial Revolution" (p. 113). So Dr. Westerfield states his 
aim in this study; in accordance with his title, however, his attention 
is especially centred on middlemen's activities between 1660 and 1760. 
With materials gleaned from a variety of sources including " tracts 
published as polemics, dissertations, complaints, and opinions on the 
contemporary questions that stirred the tongue and pen in the years of 
the past" (p. 113), "many thousands" of which were available to the 
author, he attempts the difficult story of middlemen in English business, 
explaining that middlemen include " the series of traders through whose 
hands commodities pass on their way from the maker or producer to the 
consumer" (pp. 119-120). 

In four chapters Dr. Westerfield writes about middlemen operating 
in four representative English industries — corn and corn products, 
animals and animal products, mineral, and textile and textile products 
trades; a short chapter deals with contrasts and comparisons between 
the organizations of the different trades, and the work concludes with 
a long chapter on the Tradesman and the Merchant: the Commercial 
Population, describing " in a more general way the merchant and trades- 
man class as an economic, social, and political element of the popula- 
tion " (p. 126), and showing the interlacing complexities of commercial 
life. 

Unfortunately this monograph is hard to read and use, principally 
for two reasons. In the first place the matter collected is probably too 
bulky and too intricate to be compressed into so brief a study. There is 
not enough connecting tissue to articulate properly the subjects handled; 
this is annoying, especially as the work is largely technical, and the 
treatment somewhat artificial with its categories. It is abrupt and 
uneasy, and in addition the reader is often forced to look backward or 
forward to discover relationships. Secondly, the organization is fre- 
quently faulty, and Dr. Westerfield sometimes selects his illustrative 
materials poorly. Why, for example, after carefully describing the 
wool production of England (p. 257 et seq.) should he tell us that 
English manufacturers got their wool from four sources, a brief de- 
scription of which follows wherein the three least important, foreign, 
sources are set before the principal one — England itself? Why again, 
discussing certain legislation of 1552 and 1577 (p. 263 et seq.), should 
Dr. Westerfield select, out of " many " similar evidences, illustrations 
of stimulating forces provocative of such legislation from the years 
1585 and 1697 (p. 263) ? The treatment of the matter under "license" 
(p. 137 et seq.) is awkward also. 

Withal, however, Dr. Westerfield has brought together a large and 
interesting mass of material throwing light on an important subject, 
and his study should prove serviceable to those interested in the history 
of English business. Paul U. B. Jones. 
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Life of Viscount Bolingbroke. By Arthur Hassall, M.A. (Oxford, 
B. H. Blackwell, New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1915, 
pp. xiv, 224.) This is a reissue of the Life of Bolingbroke which Mr. 
Hassall wrote for the Statesman series in 1889. Owing to the new 
light which has been thrown on the period during the last twenty-five 
years the author announces that he has rewritten much of the work, a 
fact which is attested by occasional references to publications which 
have appeared during the interval, such as Sichel's Bolingbroke, Yorke's 
Hardwicke, and the Stuart Papers. Nevertheless, the criticisms made 
against the book when it first appeared will still hold. Although it is a 
painstaking little study, manifesting a certain measure of independence 
of thought, it is marked by little distinction of treatment. Moreover, 
in spite of a laudable effort to appraise fairly Walpole and the Whigs, 
the main thesis is untenable — that the exclusion of Bolingbroke from 
office during the reigns of the first two Hanoverians was a distinct 
loss to Great Britain. Granted that Bolingbroke, in concluding the 
treaty of Utrecht, initiated a policy of friendliness to France which the 
Whigs appropriated and continued to follow for a generation, and that 
he laid the foundations of the new Toryism of Pitt the Younger and 
of Disraeli, the fact still remains that the country gained more under 
the shrewd, unimaginative regime of Walpole than if it had been led 
by his brilliant, erratic opponent. A few particulars remain to be 
noted. The author states twice, in practically the same words (pp. 141 
and 197), that the exclusion of the Whigs from power during the 
fifty years following 1783 was due to the coalition between Fox and 
North. Yet even if, like Lewis Carroll's Bellman, he had repeated this 
statement still a third time it would not be true, for the Whig eclipse 
was due to quite other causes. Again, there is a tendency, rather un- 
fortunate in a popular work, of alluding to persons and events without 
adequate explanation. Bolingbroke, who wrote so elegantly himself, 
would, if alive, rub his eyes to find his biographer employing a split 
infinitive and various awkwardly placed clauses. Errors of detail 
seem to be comparatively few, though it is misleading to say (p. 9) that 
in 1697 the profligate John Wilmot, earl of Rochester, had recently 
died, when his riotous career had terminated in 1680, seventeen years 
before. All in all, however, there is much information about Boling- 
broke and his times compressed in this brief volume. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

High Lights of the French Revolution. By Hilaire Belloc. (New 
York, the Century Company, 1915, pp. 301.) Mr. Belloc's volume in- 
cludes studies of six of the critical incidents of the French Revolution. 
Except in one case the selection of these " High Lights " is not surpris- 
ing. Whoever undertakes to describe the spectacular side of the 
Revolution will inevitably recount " The Royal Seance ", " The Flight 
to Varennes ", " The Storming of the Tuileries ", and " The Death of 
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Louis XVI." But the inclusion of Lafayette's attempt to resist the 
victors of August 10 is less a matter of course. The chance of success 
was so slight that the incident hardly rises to the level of a crisis. Mr. 
Belloc has decided to describe it apparently in order to offer his in- 
terpretation of Lafayette's character. Perhaps one should say " im- 
pose" rather than "offer", for the author does not indulge in that 
weakness of scholars known as suspense of judgment. Being French by 
extraction, however, he is more favorable to Lafayette than most Eng- 
lish writers. According to him Lafayette's fundamental fault was what 
some of his admirers have counted as a virtue, his consistent adher- 
ence to constitutional methods. This fault, if fault it was, was typically 
illustrated when instead of breaking camp and marching on Paris 
Lafayette put his army at the disposition of the civil, authority of the 
department of the Ardennes. Mr. Belloc traces the defect of char- 
acter back to the American Revolution in which Lafayette took part as 
a mere youth, with a plastic mind, open to intense impressions. The 
success of the venture, the tide of popular favor, the constant reitera- 
tion of the new political creed, " coming at such a moment in the 
development of a man, crystallizes him ; and for fifty mortal years, from 
the achievement of American independence to his death in 1834, 
Lafayette remained Lafayette, without growth or change". 

The free spirit in which Mr. Belloc deals with facts in these essays 
almost leads to the suspicion that he is attempting a new form of his- 
torical fiction. Apropos of the Federation of July 14, 1792, he speaks of 
" Federates from all the French departments " being present. He must 
be thinking of 1790, for in 1792 only 2557 came in from the outside 
departments. His assertion in the study entitled " Under the Mill of 
Valmy" that the Prussian charge was checked by "nothing more 
romantic than mud", a stretch of marshy soil on the slope two-thirds 
of the way from the Prussian to the French position, is almost ludicrous. 
More serious is his retention of Louis XVI. in the Tuileries on August 
10 until after the first attack of the insurrectionists had failed. He 
also says that the attack was made by an unformed mob and that the 
Marseilles battalion had not yet reached the Place du Carrousel. The 
fact is that the Marseillais had been there three hours, and that they 
took part in the first fighting. Just how the opening shots happened to 
be fired is no mystery to Mr. Belloc, although it is a much disputed 
question among the students of the incident. 

One of the most extraordinary assertions in the book accuses Necker 
of lying when he said that his project of a royal declaration in June, 
1789, was distorted by the court party. Mr. Belloc adds : " Read 
Barentin's notes on these same two days, and you will have little doubt 
that Necker lied." But Barentin expressly says that several vital par- 
ticulars of Necker's project were rejected by the king's council. 

B. 
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Louis XVII : a Bibliography. By William W. Wight. (Boston, T. 
R. Marvin and Son, 1915, pp. 159.) It is difficult to see what historical 
importance attaches to-day to the question whether Louis XVII. died 
in the Temple or escaped; it is simply one of the curiosities of history. 
As one turns over the pages of this handsomely printed bibliography of 
nearly five hundred titles the wonder grows that an American, living 
in Milwaukee, should have been interested in such a subject, should 
have found the time to make so extensive a collection of material upon 
it, and should have been enthusiastic enough about his collection to 
publish the bibliography of it. The explanation is, doubtless, found in 
the fact that one of the " false dauphins ", Eleazar Williams, an apostle 
to the North American Indians, lived in Wisconsin and created quite a 
stir in this country fifty years ago. Mr. Wight became interested in his 
claims and wrote a pamphlet refuting them. This was about twenty 
years ago, but he has evidently kept alive his interest in the subject, ex- 
panding his collection from about one hundred numbers to nearly five 
hundred. The material is of very unequal value, comprising poems, 
dramas, pamphlets, and newspaper articles, as well as sources and 
serious historical works. The bibliography could be much reduced in 
bulk without any great loss. Mr. Wight's editorial work will be of 
slight assistance to anyone desirous of using his collection. To be 
sure the titles are arranged alphabetically, but the editorial comment, 
as a rule, gives little hint as to the content of the volume, whether it 
contains new evidence, what feature of the problem it casts light upon, 
whether it is worth reading in part, as a whole, or not at all. Instead of 
such pertinent assistance, we are supplied with a large amount of in- 
formation about the writer of the work, information having no con- 
nection with the subject of the bibliography. 

In the Footsteps of Napoleon: his Life and its Famous Scenes. By 
James Morgan. (New York, the Macmillan Company, 191 5, pp. 524.) 
The author has attempted to write a popular work on one of the world's 
great men. He has succeeded in cleverly describing many of the 
numerous incidents he relates in the career of Napoleon as well as the 
places in which they transpired. He has however, because of their 
evident interest, given to trivial incidents a great deal of space which 
might better have been devoted to important and essential matters. For 
the sake of interest he even has introduced material foreign to his 
subject. He has delighted in making comparisons and drawing 
contrasts. 

The writer states : " Before writing this biography of Napoleon, I 
made a journey of nearly twenty thousand miles to the famous scenes 
in his life and along the line of his celebrated marches." The biog- 
rapher in gathering his material indeed should follow in the footsteps 
of his hero. But as he moves along he must study the sources that tell 
of his actions and achievements. Guide-books, local traditions, a glance 
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at the landscape, a view of the remains of past human activities, a 
vivid imagination, the reading of a few memoirs and biographies, do 
not enable anyone to write good history and to add anything of value 
to the science. The author has used the sources of information un- 
critically. He has either overlooked or ignored controversial points 
and repeated the gossipy statements of a Bourrienne and other memoir- 
writers, long ago discredited, with all the force of truth. The book 
contains many misstatements of fact. 

The addition to the text of thirty-three pages of rather well-known 
illustrations, consisting almost wholly of cheap reproductions of like- 
nesses of Napoleon and his immediate entourage, and the absence of 
maps and plans — which may properly be expected considering the title 
and subsequent explanations of the character of the book — and of 
bibliographical notes, fairly characterize the work. 

Carl Christophelsmeier. 

A Short History of Japan. By Ernest Wilson Clement. (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 191 5, pp. x, 190.) Mr. Clement 
has made an attempt in one-tenth as many words as those contained 
in Brinkley's History of the Japanese People "to indicate in outline 
how both Old Japan and New Japan were constructed and evolved", 
a task which would have dismayed a master mind with a sense of in- 
tellectual responsibility. The author announces that "he has made 
use of all materials at hand"; indeed, a critical reader may readily 
see what materials the author had at hand and how he has used them. 
On the latter point a proof is afforded by the phrases he quotes with 
utmost crudity from writers, usually unnamed — quotations with which 
the whole work bristles. One would struggle in vain to get, through 
these pages, a glimpse of a continued view of Japanese history, for 
he is baffled at every turn by an unmeaning phrase cited from an 
unknown work, by gossip on unimportant incidents, or, more fre- 
quently, by indirection or silence. For this condition the author could 
not plead the lack of space and the popular nature of his undertaking, 
for it is not brevity or simplicity, but the very want of grasp of all 
the vital issues of history, the disregard of recently discovered facts, 
and the painful lack of sympathy with the subject, which the book 
reveals, that constitute its radical fault. While the author is religious 
in the sense of an Anglo-Saxon church-member and missionary, he 
does not manifest any of that teachable spiritual susceptibility with- 
out which no one may hope to enter into the inner life of a foreign 
nation. On the contrary, Mr. Clement displays toward Japanese re- 
ligious and cultural matters an ironically playful spirit devoid of 
real humor or depth. His account of Buddhist sects (pp. 27-28, 37- 
38, 53-55) is unintelligible and worse than useless. His unsympa- 
thetic manner also incapacitates him to appraise historical characters. 
As for errors and inaccuracies, they are abundant; we can only point 
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at random to the following pages on which mistakes occur : pp. 6, 29, 30, 
36, 37, 63, 89, 132, 140, 143. There is hardly any excuse for writing 
at this late date upon so difficult a subject as the general history of 
Japan with so light a heart and such irresponsibility. For the sake 
both of the reading public and of the author, whose previous work on 
Japanese chronology entitles him to a greater credit than this work 
will earn for him, it is to be regretted that the book has been published. 

English Ancestral Homes of Noted Americans. By Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton. (Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1915, pp. 314.) This book has a commendable mission, to teach 
us that our history did not begin with the founding of Jamestown, 
and that English architecture, literature, and romance are an insep- 
arable, part of our inheritance. The chapter on the Penn family has 
much to say about Algernon and Philip Sidney, Saccharissa and Ed- 
mund Waller; that on Plymouth and Scrooby, England, tells us not 
merely of the lives of Brewster and Bradford, but of the deeds of 
Francis Drake. The story of Franklin is a chronicle of his kindly 
visits to relatives in and about Ecton. There are everywhere vivid 
contrasts in social surroundings, such as are brought out in the Wash- 
ingtons, country gentlemen, and the Franklins, village blacksmiths; 
there are also varieties of religious surroundings that help us to un- 
derstand the later conditions in the New World. 

If one were to be ungraciously captious, one might say that Miss 
Wharton occasionally fails to fill in seemingly trivial details that 
might interest an antiquarian. Sometimes, but not often, she lingers 
to gather illuminating wisdom from local custodians, and she says 
frankly that her time was seriously limited by the schedule of trains. 
Some parts of the text are not wholly clear. In the Washington 
chapters, for example, the confusion could have been cleared only by 
tedious care, but a book of this kind seems to call for just this pre- 
cision. The references to Sulgrave on pages 97 and 101 need har- 
monizing; that to cousin on page 120 should be reworded, and that to 
Cushman's sermon on page 51 is not strictly accurate as set down. 
Winthrop was of Groton (p. 55), but married a co-heiress of Ed- 
wardston; the Adams family were from Kingweston, Somersetshire 
(see N. E. Register, July, 1905; April, 1912), rather than from Devon 
(p. 290) ; the Emerson ancestors of the essayist were from Bishop's 
Stortford, Herts, not from Southwark (p. 267). Pitfalls indeed are 
difficult to avoid in genealogical statements. 

The present war is frequently mentioned, since it affects every hamlet 
in England, and in this respect the book concerns to-day as well as the 
seventeenth century. We may well hope that the author will write a 
book on the Continental homes of more of our famous Americans — 
Lafayette, Kossuth, Agassiz, Carl Schurz, Ole Bull, and other natives of 
the Old World. We need these evidences of the continuity of history 
for all our races. C. K. Bolton. 
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Historic Virginia Homes and Churches. By Robert A. Lancaster, jr. 
(Philadelphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1915, pp. xviii, 
527.) Mr. Lancaster's volume is an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of American architecture. Its particular value lies in the fact that 
its illustrations are not limited, as most of such productions are, to the 
" mansion houses " of a selected neighborhood. All who are interested 
in old-time Southern homes are already familiar with such places as 
Mount Vernon, Arlington, Westover, Upper Brandon, and others that 
have long been used to illustrate what is commonly, but inaccurately, 
called " Southern colonial architecture ''. All these are included in Mr. 
Lancaster's book, but they are liberally supplemented by photographs of 
the homes of people less distinguished, socially or otherwise, than the 
Washingtons, the Lees, the Byrds, and the Harrisons, although, perhaps, 
no less worthy. His use of the term " Historic Homes " is a little doubt- 
ful, inasmuch as many of the homes described have little or no history 
aside from that which naturally attaches to any house in which people 
have lived for several generations. 

Aside from its more than three hundred illustrations, the book is some- 
what disappointing from an architectural point of view. The text is 
almost entirely made up of genealogy and personal history, relieved by 
an occasional anecdote. The book opens with a brief statement of the 
early history of Jamestown. The remainder of its five hundred pages 
is devoted, in somewhat too much the manner and form of a guide-book, 
to comment on the individual structures and, more particularly, to com- 
ment on those who have occupied them. Except, perhaps, to Virginians 
who are interested in the various families because of knowledge of them 
or acquaintance with them, much of the text is more or less uninteresting. 

Many of the illustrations are highly creditable and in entire keeping 
with the mechanical excellence of the volume. This is particularly 
true of the pictures of house and church interiors. 

The Story of Dr. John Clark, the Founder of the First Free Common- 
wealth of the World on the Basis of Full Liberty in Religious Concern- 
ments. By Thomas W. Bicknell, A.M., LL.D. (Providence, R. I., pub- 
lished by the author, 1915, pp. 215.) To the world at large, the founder 
of Rhode Island, not alone as an asylum for persons distressed for con- 
science but as a civic community, is and ever will be Roger Williams. 
To say this is to say no more than that the world, having satisfied its 
mind as to the originator or leading exponent of an idea or a principle, 
gives there the credit, caring, as a rule, but little for persons concerned 
in getting the principle into practical effect. 

Mr. Bicknell has written a careful and readable monograph on Dr. 
John Clark as the founder of Rhode Island as a civic community, claim- 
ing for him in this respect primacy over Roger Williams. Says Mr. 
Bicknell (p. 143) : " It was given to a great body of men and women 
. . . setting small estimate on doctrinal polemics and erratic leadership 
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... to found a Colonial Commonwealth, dedicated to civil and soul lib- 
erty . . . the first state in the world [of this kind]", etc. And the point 
would seem to be well taken. Providence Plantations, the direct work 
of Roger Williams, exemplified the radicalism of Soul Liberty; and the 
Island of Rhode Island (Aquidneck), largely the work of Dr. Clark, 
exemplified its conservatism; that is to say, made Soul Liberty work- 
able, realized it in practice and action. 

Studies such as Mr. Bicknell's are well worth while in the interest of 
exact historical thinking, however true it may be that such thinking is 
not much to the general taste or patience. 

The volume before us has its share of misprints, is of an incon- 
venient size, and is without an index. 

I. B. R. 

Maryland Records, Colonial, Revolutionary, County, and Church, from 
Original Sources. By Gaius Marcus Brumbaugh, M.S., M.D. Volume I. 
(Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins Company, 1915, pp. ix, 513.) In 
this large and well-printed octavo volume, provided with an extensive 
index of some eighty pages, Dr. Brumbaugh has made accessible some 
documents, which will prove useful to many students of American his- 
tory. The contents of the book are of so miscellaneous a character that 
they must be epitomized, in order to give an idea of the scope of the 
work. We find here, printed in photographic facsimile, the pages of the 
census of 1776, for portions of Prince George's and Anne Arundel coun- 
ties, and printed in ordinary type, the pages of that census which relates 
to a part of Frederick County. There is also printed a constable's 
census of Charles County, 1 775-1 778. Marriage licenses are found, is- 
sued in Prince George's County, 1777-1800, and in St. Mary's County, 
1794-1864. The records of marriages and births in All Saints' Parish, 
Frederick, as well as the tombstone inscriptions from the old graveyard 
of that parish have been copied and are included in the book. The poll 
list of Frederick County at the presidential election of 1796 reveals the 
interesting fact that most of the members of the County Committee of 
Observation of twenty years before voted the Democratic-Republican 
ticket at this election. Finally, we find two short muster-rolls of militia 
from Prince George's County in 1799, giving dates of soldiers' births. 
Brief introductions precede some of the documents which are printed. 
In order to appeal to a wide public, the editor has included this varied 
assortment of lists and promises, in future volumes to continue the 
printing of the census of 1776 for other counties, as is quite desirable. 
The fact that the age and color of each person enumerated is given makes 
the list valuable, not only for genealogical but also for sociological stu- 
dents. 

The Doctrine of Judicial Review : its Legal and Historical Basis, and 
other Essays. By Edward S. Corwin, Department of History and Poli- 
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tics, Princeton University. (Princeton, University Press, 1914, pp. 176-) 
We are indebted to Professor Corwin for one of those small volumes 
which have a value quite in excess of the tale of their pages. For the 
five kindred essays here brought together as the Doctrine of Judicial 
Review are not only timely contributions to American constitutional his- 
tory but represent some of the author's most fruitful investigations. 
Three of the studies—" The Dred Scott Decision ", " The Pelatiah Web- 
ster Myth ", and " Some Possibilities of Treaty-Making " — are already 
more or less known to students, and the two new essays — " Marbury vs. 
Madison ", and " We the People " — are of similar merit. All in all the 
volume is stimulating, scholarly, trenchant in style, and optimistic in 
tone. 

The most important of the studies, aside from the valuable criticism 
of the Dred Scott Decision (already known to readers of the American 
Historical Review), is the similar criticism of Marbury v. Madison. 
This essay occupies practically half of the volume. In it Professor Cor- 
win deals with the question, " What is the exact legal basis of the power 
of the Supreme Court to pass upon the constitutionality of acts of Con- 
gress?" This basis, he argues, was not Marshall's "partisan coup" (p. 
9), for the decision against the validity of the mandamus provision in 
the Judiciary Act of 1787 was both uncalled for and erroneous. But 
judicial review rests upon a surer foundation, namely, the clear inten- 
tion of the Constitution, which is implicit throughout, even if not formally 
expressed. For the makers of the Constitution embodied therein certain 
dominant ideas of the hour which made it the supreme law of the land 
and thus placed its binding exposition within the sphere of the judicial 
power. And judicial review thus sanctioned, as the author goes on to 
show, has been recognized and used regularly since 1787. 

The general propositions of this study seem sound to the reviewer, 
who, working from an independent angle, has reached almost the same 
conclusions. (See the American Political Science Review, May, 1914. 
for points of disagreement.) With respect to its presentation, however, 
Professor Corwin's case is not above criticism. For instance, has not 
more been lost than gained by including in this essay the hurried his- 
torical summary of judicial control ? For, despite some new evidence, 
given chiefly in the valuable supplementary notes, it has been, neces- 
sarily, a rethreshing of old straw. Moreover its inclusion has entailed 
not only increased bulk, but a general compression, sometimes at the 
expense of clarity and even of certain inaccuracies. Thus the account 
of debates in the First Congress is inadequate and misleading. Also, 
unless Professor Corwin has a yet larger purpose in mind, it is re- 
grettable that he has not made the most here of his very significant 
criticism of the Marbury v. Madison decision. 

F. E. Melvin. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXI. — 41. 
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The Northern Confederacy according to the Plans of the "Essex 
Junto", 1796-18 1 4. By Charles Raymond Brown. (Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1915, pp. 123.) Although much has been written 
in recent years on this subject, Dr. Brown is the first to bring out a mono- 
graph on the inner ring of Massachusetts Federalism and its disunion 
schemes. Unfortunately he has only scratched the surface. No new 
material has been brought to light; no manuscript sources, not even the 
Pickering Papers " in the Boston Historical Society " (p. 118), have been 
utilized. The files of the Boston Repertory and the New-England 
Palladium, for many years the Junto's particular organs, have not been 
used, and most of the important pamphlets by John Lowell have escaped 
the writer's notice. He has also ignored the material in S. G. Goodrich's 
Recollections; in this Review (IX. 96-104) ; in A. E. Morse's Federalist 
Party in Massachusetts; and in the reviewer's Life of H. G. Otis. 
Further acquaintance with the writings of Henry Adams would have 
saved him from the error of taking the " Henry plot " at its face value 
and from dismissing as unfounded the rumor that Madison purchased 
the documents for $50,000. 

The better known acts of the Essex Junto, such as their attempt to 
defeat John Adams in 1800, their secession plot of 1804, and Pickering's 
intrigues with George Rose are adequately described. But no mention 
is made of Pickering's plan of 1814, to form a new union of the original 
thirteen states. " The Hartford Convention was simply the crowning act 
of the Essex Junto" (p. 113), a disunion conspiracy pure and simple. 

It is interesting to find John Quincy Adams's passionate conviction 
dragged forth again into the light, but one suspects that if Dr. Brown 
had pushed his researches a little further he would have hustled this 
venerable theory back to the limbo of played-out campaign material, 
where it has been reposing these fifty years. Nor can we pass over in 
silence his promotion of Caleb Strong " from Essex County" (p. 9, n.) 
and H. G. Otis (p. 51) to the Essex Junto, an honor which those wor- 
thies may have aspired to secretly, but which was certainly never theirs. 

S. E. Morison. 

The Education of the Negro prior to 186 1: a History of the Educa- 
tion of the Colored People of the United States from the Beginning of 
Slavery to the Civil War. By C. G. Woodson, Ph.D. (New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1915, pp. v, 454.) This book is the first which 
attempts to give a comprehensive account of the education of the negro 
before the Civil War. The field has been partially treated by M. B. 
Goodwin in the Special Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
1871. Two books not mentioned or used should be noted, vis. : L'Uduca- 
tion des Negres aux Etats-Unis, by Kate Brousseau (Paris, 1904) ; and 
Earnest, The Religious Development of the Negro in Virginia (Char- 
lottesville, 1914). There are twelve chapters, some of the titles being, 
Religion with Letters, Education as a Right of Man, Actual Education, 
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Learning in Spite of Opposition, Higher Education, and Education at 
Public Expense. The main argument is to the effect that slaveholders 
who believed that slavery and enlightenment were incompatible, won 
the majority to their way of thinking and placed legal and other obstacles 
in the way of educating the negroes particularly in the period 1835-1861. 
Early instruction was largely religious, so that the negro might learn 
the principles of the Christian religion through a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. The American Revolution was a favorable factor and in- 
fluenced many leaders of thought, such as Otis, Mason, Washington, and 
Franklin, to favor education of the negro. The reaction came first as a 
result of the Industrial Revolution, then because of the great demand for 
slaves, and the belief that it was more profitable to work a slave out 
and buy another than to encourage a policy of enlightenment ; secondly, 
because of the fear that increased intelligence would lead to further 
insurrections. As a result many states passed acts to prevent negroes 
from assembling and prohibited their instruction privately or in schools. 
Nevertheless education went on clandestinely, and even openly, in de- 
fiance of the laws. In the North special schools were instituted and in 
some states negroes were admitted to the public schools. 

The discussion of the period since 1800 is better than that before this 
date. The most important source for early educational effort has not 
been used, vis. : the reports of the missionaries of the S. P. G. Much 
more also might have been said of the industrial education of negroes 
on plantations where they were taught trades. Neither the colonial 
newspapers nor plantation records have been used extensively. Dr. 
Woodson occasionally shows undue enthusiasm for the accomplishments 
of individuals of his own race, as in his account of Benjamin Banneker 
and Phyllis Wheatley (p. 90). There are a few errors, such as the 
assertion that a law was in operation declaring that the Christian negro 
could not be held as a slave (pp. 4, 24). Some sweeping generalizations 
should have been backed by more evidence, such as the assertion that 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century fifteen or twenty per cent, 
of the adult negroes could read (p. 85). On the whole, however, this 
book is excellent. It is a real contribution to the subject, based on a 
wide study of secondary and original sources, has a valuable appendix 
of documents, and an excellent bibliography and index. It is certainly 
the standard authority in its field. 

Marcus W. Jernegan. 

New York's Part in History. By Sherman Williams. (New York 
and London, D. Appleton and Company, 1915, pp. x, 390.) From the 
title one might hope that this book was to furnish a study in the rela- 
tions between local and national history. This is a fascinating field 
and one as yet little worked. Its treatment involves on the one hand the 
contributions of state opinion and experience towards the formulation 
of national issues, and on the other the reactions between the currents 
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of national life and the conditions bred by local experiences and needs in 
determining a state's attitude towards national problems (Nation, XC. 

349-35°)- 

Mr. Williams, however, does not present New York history from this 
point of view. The volume seems rather to be an outgrowth of a senti- 
ment of discontent with American historiography. The author feels 
that New York has not had its due share of " spotlight ", especially in 
the drama afforded by the events of the American Revolution : " our 
history has too long been obscured and overshadowed by that of New 
England, especially by that of Massachusetts ''. This book is a contri- 
bution towards " arousing a greater interest in the proud history " of 
New York state (p. ix). 

It is perhaps in deference to the assumed preferences of the general 
reader for " drum and trumpet history " that the account of New York's 
part in the American Revolution, occupying about one-fifth of the book, 
is wholly devoted to military events happening on the soil of the state. 
New York's part in history since 1783 is accounted for by comparatively 
brief chapters on Hamilton and the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
R. R. Livingston and the Louisiana Purchase, Seward and the Alaska 
Purchase, the Erie Canal and New York's commercial supremacy, and 
A. S. Draper and the New York public school system. This must be a 
concession to the same general reader's appetite for the biographical as- 
pect of history. 

Treatment of the colonial period occupies nearly three-fifths of the 
book. Here is accumulated a great deal of material sure to be interest- 
ing to the New Yorker who is uninformed and who " wants to know ". 
This material is drawn mainly from printed sources and good secondary 
authorities. To the reviewer it seems that firmer grasp in organizing 
the stages in the development of New York's provincial constitution and 
in the treatment of its peculiar problems is needed more than the 
abundance of detail in successive pictures furnished here. From this 
point of view the arrangement of chapters and the strictly chronological 
method of presentation within chapters seem not wholly successful. 
But one never knows beforehand what will arouse the general reader's 
intelligent curiosity and interest. 

Charles Worthen Spencer. 

Old Roads from the Heart of New York: Journeys of To-day by 
Ways of Yesterday within Thirty Miles around the Battery. By Sarah 
Comstock. (New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1915, pp. 
xxiv, 401.) The subtitle of this book describes with sufficient exactness 
its contents. The volume belongs to the type of local guides with an 
historical and antiquarian flavor; the type of Hemstreet and Innes, al- 
ready reviewed in this periodical. Its purpose may be defined as an elab- 
oration of itineraries into the suburban regions of New York, so ar- 
ranged that few places of literary or historic interest shall be omitted. 
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The author describes the earlier modes of travel by ferry, bridge, and 
turnpike, and then narrates in detail her routes to the four points of 
the compass, thirty miles from the city. On the way, or through short 
detours, the prominent buildings and scenes pass under examination. 

Thus we are conducted to Jamaica and Hollis, and along the Jericho 
Turnpike; to Astoria and Flushing, where the old Bowne House — a 
headquarters of the Quakers — merits description ; to Flatbush, where the 
historic Lefferts House claims attention; and beyond to Flatlands and 
the outlying Bergen House. Naturally the Battle of Long Island and 
Washington's retreat occupy many pages, and in fact the book becomes, to 
a certain extent, a resume of Revolutionary anecdotes and proceedings. 
Less familiar ground is touched in the New Jersey hinterland near At- 
lantic Highlands, in such localities as quaint and little known Chapel 
Hill. In Staten Island, however, we are back on more wonted roads, 
with memories of Garibaldi, Vanderbilt, and the British officers in the 
Billopp House at Tottenville. 

Westward the plan is similar : an account of sights worth while 
through Newark and Elizabeth to Plainfield; through Springfield to 
Morristown and along the Palisades, where the narrative is particularly 
good. And the circle is completed by tours into the Andre country, over 
the Boston Post Road, and through the intervening district of West- 
chester. Though the author's plan does not include a detailed journey 
through Manhattan, she has inserted stories of certain scenes arid events, 
such as Smugglers' Cove, the Jumel Mansion, and the Battle of Harlem. 

There are some omissions and a few errors. Quotations from Fiske 
are frequent, and the writer is apparently unaware of the works by 
Charles Francis Adams, Henry P. Johnston, or Trevelyan. No men- 
tion is made of the interesting old objects in Gravesend. The account 
of King's Highway on page 60 is confused. On page 159 the date 1834 
should read 1824. The speed of Cornwallis's army from Alpine to Fort 
Lee (p. 222) is questionable, as the reviewer can testify from experience. 

The volume is well illustrated, is provided with two maps, an index, 
and a fairly full but uncritical bibliography. An excellent feature is 
the condensed selection of itineraries at the end. It is a commendable 
descriptive work of its kind, and may serve as a useful companion in 
flights by motor or trolley to the outlying regions of New York. 

Edmund K. Alden. 

Federal Land Grants to the States with Special Reference to Min- 
nesota. By Matthias Nordberg Orfield, LL.B., Ph.D. [The University 
of Minnesota Studies in the Social Sciences, no. 2.] (Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota, 191 5, pp. v, 279.) Of late years historians 
have been dividing up the rich field of the question of the administra- 
tion of the public lands into sections for investigation. Dr. Orfield, in 
his volume on Federal Land Grants to the States with Special Refer- 
ence to Minnesota, presents the results of his cultivation of a large and 
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important area of the subject. The book attempts to cover the colonial 
precedents of the federal land grants to the states, to trace their develop- 
ment, and to give an exposition of Minnesota's administration of her 
share. The first part deals with the colonial land grants for the main- 
tenance of schools and colleges, for the ministry, for military purposes, 
and for the encouragement of industries. The second considers at 
length the federal land grants to the states for schools, agricultural 
colleges, universities, public buildings, internal improvements, and other 
public purposes. The third gives a detailed account of the appraisal, 
sale, and lease of Minnesota's lands and describes the frauds in con- 
nection with her forests and mines. 

The study is based chiefly on colonial, federal, and state public docu- 
ments, and its value lies in the collecting into one volume of a mass of 
material that would otherwise have to be obtained from many sources. 
The part dealing with Minnesota's disposition of her lands should be 
of service to other states in administering theirs. But the book is 
merely a compendium of facts, a detailed summary of the documents. 
Little attempt has been made at elucidation, interpretation, or con- 
clusion. The individual chapters give a confusing mass of details and 
are poorly organized and written. The one on internal improvements 
is entirely inadequate. The subject of federal land grants for military 
purposes is omitted. 

It is surprising to note that the bibliography contains no mention of 
Payson J. Treat's The National Land System, 1785-1820, nor of his 
articles in the Cyclopedia of American Government (I. 645-647; II. 306; 
III. 93-97, 99), which deal with the subject of this volume. Undue 
emphasis seems to have been laid in the introduction upon one or two 
minor errors of special writers, which might well have been confined 
to the foot-notes. An index increases the value of the work as a book 
of reference. 

Raynor G. Wellington. 

The Hopi Indians. By Walter Hough. [Little Histories of North 
American Indians, no. 4.] (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Torch Press, 
1915, pp. 265.) This volume, by far the longest and most original of 
the series to which it belongs, is a wholly popular, not a scientific, work, 
from the competent hand of the Curator of the Division of Ethnology in 
the United States National Museum. It well fulfills its purpose of 
describing in simple, untechnical language, and in an entertaining style, 
the country, towns, social and domestic life, arts and crafts, amuse- 
ments, religious and other ceremonies, myths, traditions and history of 
the Hopi people. The affection and respect for this people, manifested 
by the author communicate themselves to the reader. The book should 
be widely used in schools, and should elsewhere serve to attract the 
uninitiated to the further study of the life and thought of the Pueblo 
Indians. 
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The Lopes Expeditions to Cuba, 1848-18 51. By Robert Granville 
Caldwell, Assistant Professor of History, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. (Princeton, University Press, 1915, pp. 138.) Somewhat less 
than half of Dr. Caldwell's thesis is devoted to a detailed account of 
the Lopez expeditions themselves. Their history was recorded in a 
number of contemporary sources, official and unofficial, which he has 
fully utilized, and the only criticism to be made of this portion of his 
study is that the book, as a whole, leaves perhaps an undue informational 
emphasis (doubtless unintentional) upon the military details of the ex- 
peditions. The style, also, though clear and direct, is quite devoid 
of spirit. 

The expeditions are important solely in relation to contemporary 
factors of Cuban and American life and opinion, and of intersectional 
and international jealousies. The African slave-trade; Cuban racial 
problems ; Spanish colonial policies and administration ; American 
"manifest destiny"; pro-slavery diplomacy and domestic politics; in- 
ternational apprehensions that found persistent and powerful expres- 
sion, were all elements in the Cuban problem of 1848-1851. To these 
broader aspects of his subject — the origins and significance of the 
Lopez expeditions — Dr. Caldwell devotes four chapters. But it seems 
not unfair to say that no very firm grasp is shown of their history and 
their relations. 

The whole of the second chapter betrays the need of wider reading. 
For example, the liberalism of Puerto Principe and the education of 
Cuban youths in the United States (p. 20) had an interesting history. 
The first chapter is confused and inadequate. An examination with 
any care of the books of Ahumada, Sedano, Pezuela, Vazquez Queipo, 
and Sagra cited in the bibliography (the only two works of Sagra 
valuable for the author's purposes were not consulted), would have 
immensely improved this chapter. Nor are its faults solely of omission. 
The idea (p. 12) that there was any real change in Spanish " policy " 
following the cession of Florida is erroneous. The statement that Cuba 
was " developed " from the coffers of Mexico (p. 14) shows scant 
appreciation of a matter fundamentally important. 

With the exception of Concha's Memorias, Sedano's Estudios, Tor- 
rente's Bosquejo (all of which are overmuch relied upon), and Vidal 
Morales's Martires, most of the Spanish material consulted was appar- 
ently only superficially examined. The appraisals, in the bibliography, 
of Torrente, Sedano, and Zaragoza are decidedly uncritical. Authority 
is usually given for important statements (exceptions on pp. 10, 53, 87) ; 
but a weakness too often apparent is the citation of poor authority when 
much better is available, usually in the books listed in the bibliography 
(e. g., on pp. 21 — Cuban slave code; p. 8, n. 9; p. 19, n. 1). 

In short, although the thesis is an honest piece of work, it shows 
inadequate knowledge of the Spanish sources, and treats unsatisfactorily 
the broader aspects of the subject. 

F. S. Philbrick. 



